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The Industrial Situation Becomes Critical Again 


The relative truce in industrial relations has been terminated and attention is again focused on the 
problem of maintaining production and preventing disastrous inflation on the one hand and disastrous 
deflation on the other. 


The newly aggravated industrial scene once more em- 
phasizes the fact that no common, agreed set of criteria 
is available by which the merits of an issue may be clearly 
and convincingly stated to “all men of good will.” As 
the current series of economic studies appearing in INFor- 
MATION SERVICE has already indicated, the growth of 
labor power has posed an ethical issue which is relatively 
new in America: how to preserve a working equilibrium 
in a private enterprise economy without resorting to gov- 
ernmental imposition of settlements that are deemed in- 
consistent with our democratic system. 

Both labor and management profess a preference for 
fighting it out through collective bargaining. Labor, 
however, wants a continuance of governmental support cf 
its bargaining status, while management would welcome 
a more restrictive definition of union rights—for example, 
limitation of the geographic range of collective bargain- 
ing, and outlawing of the closed shop. The political 
power of both sides is so great that lawmakers are sensi- 
tive to the consequences of adopting legislation offensive 
to either. It appears that Congress would much prefer to 
avoid drastic legislation if the industrial situation could 
be tolerably stabilized, and that much hope has been enter- 
tained in Washington that with the Lewis case settled by 
the Supreme Court things would work out that way. 
This would mean, of course, that work stoppages be kept 
within bounds and that the rise in price levels be effectively 
checked in order that labor gains might not be neutralized. 

But this hopeful mood was rudely disturbed by a nation- 
wide telephone strike, the virtual renewal of the soft coal 
strike, the threat of other large-scale stoppages, and fail- 
ure of price indices to go down as predicted when OPA 
controls were removed. At this writing the coal miners 
are returning to the pits, and a telephone settlement may 
be reached at any time. Even so, a crisis looms at the 
end of government operation of the mines on June 30, 
and no settlement in the ordinary pattern of any other 
major dispute holds promise of permanence. And as for 
the rise in prices and living costs no remedy has been 
seriously thought of except voluntary action by the sellers 
of goods. All this adds up to a highly critical situation, 
aggravated by the fact that, by general agreement, a major 
resource in encounter with alien ideologies is, as the Fed- 
eral Council has officially declared, our success in making 
our system work. 


The Coal Miners’ “Memorial” Lay-oft 


The Centralia, Ill., disaster has claimed attention first 
for what it intrinsically is—an appalling evidence of insuf- 
ficient precautionary measures against loss of life in the 
extremely hazardous occupation of coal mining. Secretary 
Krug was quoted in an AP dispatch on April 3 as saying 
that “coal mining is a dangerous business. There have 
been 71,030 recorded fatalities in the last 46 years, an 
averaye of 129 deaths every month. Whatever has been 
done in the past and whatever may be done in the future 


can at best serve only to reduce and not dissipate the 
hazard.” 


The fact that there was so little remonstrance against 
John L. Lewis’ proclamation of a memorial holiday bears 
testimony to the strength of public feeling on this score 
when belatedly aroused. The accident itself serves to 
dramatize a situation that calls for immediate remedy. 
Writing in the New York Herald Tribune of April 7 
Stephen White said: “This is the price paid for coal: of 
every 400 men who work in the coal mines for the next 
twelve months one man will be killed and sixty will be 
injured . . . there will be more than a thousand men killed, 
but their deaths will not be marked by headlines.” 


These accidents are not wholly due to faulty inspection 
or to neglect of mine officials in enforcing safety codes. 
Substantial improvement has been recorded under federal 
operation. Accidents result in part from reluctance on 
the part of the workers themselves to take the time neces- 
sary to carry out the indicated safety precautions. This 
fact, as Elinore M. Herrick, formerly a regional director 
of the NLRB and now a member of the Tribune staff, 
points out in the issue of that paper for April 12, not 
only calls for more safety education but suggests a wage 
adjustment for non-productive work in implementing 
safety codes. 


Inspection and enforcement, however, are evidently in 
great need of public scrutiny. “The sordid confession,” 
writes Mrs. Herrick, “of Robert M. Medill, former direc- 
tor of the Illinois Department of Mines [removed from 
office by Governor Green], that he had had inspectors 
solicit campaign contributions from mine operators and 
that, perhaps by coincidence, while these solicitations 
were being made mine inspection reports of dangerously 
unsafe conditions were being ignored by bureau chiefs, 
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lends color to the demand for federal regulation and en- 
forcement of safety standards in mines.” This proposal 
she thinks open to question. “Centralia shows that even 
where the federal government had the power, and the 
union had unusual scope for initiative and the authority 
actually to close the mines, reports of dangerously unsafe 
conditions went long unheeded.” 

This brings us to consideration of the use made of the 
Centralia accident by Mr. Lewis. He acted under a pro- 
vision in some of the old agreements—which appears to 
have been one of those taken over by a blanket clause 
in the Krug-Lewis agreement—reading as follows: “‘. . . 
The International Union, United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, may designate memorial periods provided it shall 
give proper notice to each district.’” It is probably safe 
to say that nothing like a week’s stoppage was contem- 
plated when this clause was originally agreed to. On the 
other hand it is impossible to equate 111 lives to days 
of working time. 


However, the Krug-Lewis agreement, designed to gov- 
ern relationships between the union and the government 
as temporary employer, provided for the devising of a 
federal mine safety code, to be reviewed and revised from 
time to time. It also established union safety committees 
for individual mines with power, subject to review by the 
Coal Mines Administrator, to close any mining area 
deemed unsafe. Thomas L. Stokes, a careful writer of 
the Scripps-Howard staff, has reported that Mr. Krug 
“accepted this provision over protests of operators who 
claimed it would be misused as a means of halting produc- 
tion.” 

Ironically enough, it did not work out that way at all. 
Instances of action by the safety committees have been 
rare and Centralia did not figure among them. Testifying 
before the House Labor Committee, after Mr. Lewis’ 
violent verbal attack on him, Mr. Krug, as quoted in the 
press, said of the union officials, “not once have they com- 
plained to me of our safety program, asked any changes 
in our safety procedures, or demanded that any mine be 
closed.” On the other hand, the Coal Mines Administrator, 
Captain Collisson, had made repeated attempts to secure 
correction by the Centralia mine manager of unsafe con- 
ditions found by the federal inspector. These were serious, 
but not indicative of immediate peril. Copies of the in- 
spector’s reports were supplied to the union, which did not 
exercise its prerogatives under the agreement. Mr. Lewis, 
in his testimony, explained the failure of the union to 
take action as due to intimidation of the miners by the 
government’s action. How the government's efforts to 
restrain the miners from striking could inhibit collabora- 
tion by the union with the government to protect the 
miners’ lives does not appear. 

It does appear, however, that the division of responsi- 
bility for safety measures between the federal and state 
governments during a period of federal operation leaves 
a serious gap in authority. LEnforcement of safety codes 
rests with the state authorities. The federal government 
with its limited number of inspectors (180, according to 
Mr. Krug), can scarcely conduct adequate inspection, 
and lacks authority to compel compliance. Mr. Krug has 
called for legislation to put teeth into federal inspection. 


Some Issues Raised by the Telephone Strike 


The strike of telephone workers involves demands for 
higher wages, the union shop, larger pensions, longer 
vacations, and other matters in dispute. In the light of 
the present state of labor-management relations and of 
pending national labor legislation, the crucial issues ap- 


pear to be the geographical basis of collective bargaining 
and the right of public utility employes to strike. The 
latter issue has been brought to a head by the New Jersey 
Anti-Utility Strike Law passed immediately after the 
present strike began. 


The first of these two questions has become a focal 
point of controversy because of growing resentment of 
the monopoly feature of labor power. It is contended 
that industry-wide bargaining rights for labor, giving a 
single union control over bargaining in competing indus- 
trial units, is inequitable. This contention does not apply 
to the telephone dispute, since the various companies are 
subsidiaries of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, a holding company. In the present case, there- 
fore, the objection to industry-wide bargaining must be 
premised on other grounds, such as the fact that the 
twenty subsidiaries, excepting the long-lines division, 
operate on a regional basis and are subject to a variety 
of state regulations. The National Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers, which comprises more than thirty unions, 
is seeking not uniform wage rates but a basic pattern of 
wages and working conditions on the basis of which 
regional differentials may be worked out. This would 
eliminate wage differentials within a given geographical 
region. 

Obviously, if the A. T. & T. is able to maintain its 
demand for the restriction of bargaining to an individual 
company basis this result will strengthen the case of 
those who assail industry-wide bargaining where compet- 
ing companies are concerned. The ethical issue seems 
to be whether a restriction of the range of union bargain- 
ing is needed in order to create a closer equality of status 
between labor and management, or would reduce labor 
to an inferior status. The answer depends on one’s view 
of the entire situation. Certainly a powerful national 
union can use its full strength with devastating strategy 
by concentrating on single companies and “picking them 
off one at a time.” On the other hand, would a less strong 
organization be able to battle on equal terms with a giant 
corporation ? 

This discussion is all in power terms, which are not 
the vocabulary of Christian ethics, but the point is that 
our present national policy in the matter of industrial 
relations is precisely a power policy—a matching of 
strength in collective bargaining. Our Study Committee 
has pointed out the need for an over-all framework of 
equity within which this struggle might be carried on. 

The right of public utility employes to strike is virtually 
denied by the statute enacted by the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture on April 8. That is to say, to a previous law authoriz- 
ing seizure by the state of a public utility in case of a 
strike is now added compulsory arbitration, with heavy 
penalties for failure by either party to comply. It is ad- 
mittedly drastic, going much farther than the recently 
passed Virginia statute which provides for seizure of 
specified utilities in case of threat to public health or 
safety through labor disputes, but only after a five weeks 
waiting period during which settlement by arbitration is 
to be sought ; if seizure results, the state takes over, using 
personnel trained in the meantime. The New York 
Herald Tribune cites the Virginia statute with approval 
in condemning the New Jersey law. Referring to the fines 
and imprisonment imposed by the law the editorial says: 

“These sanctions against the individual worker particu- 
larly, it seems to us, indicate a blood pressure abnormally 
high and a fairly reckless disregard of constitutional 
guaranties. As to the latter, we bow, naturally, to the 
opinion of the courts which will undoubtedly be asked to 
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construe the measure in the light of the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. This amendment for- 
bids involuntary servitude ‘except as a punishment for 
crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted.’ 
It has never yet been a crime for the individual American 
citizen to stay away from a job, whatever his motive.” 

The new statute is being tested by the voluntary sub- 
mission to arrest of three women strike leaders. In the 
meantime, enforcement of the act has been stayed by 
federal court injunction. 


The New York Anti-Strike Law 


Last month the New York State Legislature passed the 
Condon-Wadlin bill, a sweeping anti-strike measure, as 
an amendment to the Civil Service Law, covering all pub- 
lic employes. How sweeping is indicated by the lan- 
guage of Section 2: 

“No person holding a position by appointment or em- 
ployment in the Government of the State of New York, 
or in the government of the several cities, counties, towns 
or villages thereof, or any other political or civil division 
of the state, or of a municipality, or in the public school 
service, or in any public or special district, or in the service 
of any authority, commission, or board, or in any other 
branch of the public service, hereinafter called a ‘public 
employe,’ shall strike.” The penalties are dismissal from 
service and heavy disabilities with respect to reemploy- 
ment. 

Presumably the major factor impelling the lawmakers 
to this action was the outbreak of teachers’ strikes. The 
current Monthly News of the New York League of 
Women Voters says of the measure: 

“There is a good deal of sentiment among those ex- 
perienced in the industrial relations field against permit- 
ting strikes by public employes. They suggest that limita- 
tion on the right to strike however should be accompanied 
by a guarantee of preferred status under which they will 
enjoy compensatory benefits as to salary, working condi- 
tions and security over and above those of workers doing 
comparable work outside the public service.” 

This expresses the concern felt by our Study Commit- 
tee as stated in Study No. 2: “The limitation of the right 
to strike involves consideration of the stake which the 
community as a whole has in the continuity of employ- 
ment. Since this stake varies widely the problem is one 
of ‘distributive justice-—the application of justice to per- 
sons in different types of situation. This means that if a 
person chooses an occupation where continuity requires 
a relatively high degree of legal protection, he may have to 
accept a relatively large limitation of the right to strike. 
But, conversely, he establishes a moral claim, which should 
also be a legal claim, to a quid pro quo—a compensation 
for this disproportionate contribution made by him to the 
common welfare. Such compensation may take the form 
of a wage differential, special provision for tenure or 
for eee or other considerations that may be de- 
vised.” 

In passing the Condon-Wadlin bill the legislature ap- 
parently saw no obligation to provide a quid pro quo for 
those employes to whom the privilege of participating in a 
strike was being denied. In the case of persons em- 
ployed on a contract basis with certain tenure rights it 
may be argued that some such special consideration exists, 
by comparison with non-professional workers. In other 
cases no such compensatory feature is apparent. 


The Persistent Rise in Prices 
We come now to the phase of the situation which gives 


to current discussion of price policies. 
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special urgency to it—the growing price inflation which 
threatens to paralyze industry with another wave of 
strikes, thus turning the course of the business cycle 
downward. The consumers price index (the new name 
for the cost of living index) was reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics on February 15 to be 152.8 (1935-39 
= 100). This indicates a rise since June 15, 1946, of 
19.5. And the end is not in sight. The abandonment of 
controls last year has not had the result anticipated by its 
advocates. The New York Times in its weekly review 
of events on April 13 said laconically: “Industry ap- 
plauded the move; its leaders predicted there might be 
slight price rises, but that all-out production, in an eco- 
nomic atmosphere of restored free enterprise, would soon 
stabilize the price structure. The forecast, however, has 
not been borne out; prices have not declined.” 


As to the reasons, there is continued dispute. Business 
blames government and labor. They, in turn, are disposed 
to put the responsibility on business. In any case the only 
visible remedy—short of rationing goods to consumers, 
which is considered a drastic move from the political point 
of view—is in voluntary price reduction. The President’s 
appeal for this is strengthened by the rapid increase in 
profits. The New York Times reports that data on profits 
submitted to the President last week by the Council of 
Economic Advisers showed a rise in 1946 of 30 per cent 
over 1945, with the last quarter of the year registering a 
rise of 30 per cent over the figure for the year as a whole. 
Whatever the exact figures are, they are now being talked 
about in business circles as having a bearing on prices. 
The Times also reported that the Council has expressed 
concern lest the rate of profit accumulation may be in ex- 
cess of any foreseeable rate of capital expansion. This 
raises an old issue which is highly technical. In any case, 
what is happening is the factual counterpart of the 
churches’ concern over the operation of the profit motive. 

On the other hand, business always counts on periods 
of high profits to compensate for the lean years which 
the business cycle has taught them to believe are inevitable. 
The matter is far from simple in a complex economy like 
ours. 


A consideration that is likely to be forgotten is the effect 
of the export of food to Europe. The increase in food 
exports alone is sufficient to account for a very substantial 
part of the increase in the price index. That is to say, it 
keeps net demand well above supply. But to restrict these 
exports would cause frightful human suffering abroad. 


The situation reveals the unreality of much of the eco- 
nomic controversy of last year. For the appeal to the 
free play of supply and demand involved the assumption 
of “normal” conditions which, in view of the disruption 
caused by the war, could not be restored in any predictable 
length of time. Moreover, there is much talk now in con- 
servative circles of the “advisability” of reducing prices, 
and much speculation as to what U. S. Steel, for example, 
will do. What was being said last year about the inex- 
orable working of supply and demand has little relation 
As a matter of 
‘fact economists of the Brookings Institution and many 
{others have been saying for years that the mechanisms of 
the market, operating in the traditional pattern, could not 
be relied on for sustained prosperity: that voluntary plan- 
ning in accord with a consistent low-price policy would 
be necessary. 


The argument that business men are not free under the 
law to reduce prices has drawn official statements which, 
while making no promise, have been interpreted as reas- 
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suring business with reference to possible government 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws. Attorney General 
Clark has expressed the view that price reduction can 
proceed by voluntary individual action. Mr. Clark is 
quoted as saying that a business man who finds himself 
in position to cut prices advantageously should go ahead 
without any prior business agreement. “That,” he said, 
“is the essence of competition and free enterprise.” 


F. Ernest Johnson. 


Churchmen and the Telephone Strike 


On the eve of the telephone strike Rabbi Aaron Opher, 
Rev. Cameron P. Hall and Rev. Raymond A. McGowan, 
officers, respectively, of the Synagogue Council of Amer- 
ica, the Federal Council’s Department of the Church and 
Economic Life, and the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference issued the follow- 
ing statement, making it clear in the release that they 
spoke as individuals since their organizations had not had 
opportunity to take action: 

“In the interest of the general welfare we urge upon 
the National Federation of Telephone Workers and the 
American Telegraph and Telephone Company to extend 
their collective bargaining negotiations for at least a week 
after the deadline of April 7 if an agreement has not been 
reached by that date; and to enter into these negotiations, 
on every issue under dispute, with a sincere effort to find 
a solution. If at the end of this period the parties are 
still unable to agree upon the terms of the new contract, 
we strongly recommend that the issues still in dispute be 
submitted to voluntary impartial arbitration upon an in- 
dustry-wide basis, with due regard to pertinent local con- 
ditions. 

“Failure to arrive at a peaceful settlement could rea- 
sonably be interpreted by the general public as evidence of 
irresponsibility on the part of either the industry, the 
union, or both. It might also bring about hasty legisla- 
tion. Both the company and the union have everything 
to lose and nothing to gain by allowing the negotiations 
to break down so that the government, willingly or un- 
willingly, might take drastic action to assure continued 
operation of a necessary public service. 

“The obligation is also upon the public and its repre- 
sentatives to exercise self-discipline. The common good 
will not be served by ill-considered or intemperate action 
by the public any more than by the industry or the union. 
Responsibility must also rest on the public, on the Con- 
gress, on labor and management to solve effectively the 
problem of the rising cost of living which lies at the 
bottom of industrial unrest.” 

About the same time 21 New York ministers including 
a number of members of the faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary, issued a statement urging the public “to support 
the telephone unions in this dispute to the end that the 
strike may be settled on the basis of its real issues and 
not by hasty and compulsory legislative action.” The 
statement was released by the Church Committee of the 
Workers Defense League. 


The Pittsburgh Conference 
and the Federal Council 


Among the findings of the Pittsburgh Conference on 
the Church and Economic Life occur the following para- 
graphs: 

“To deal with conflict situations and cases of social 
tension the Church must be equipped with full and ac- 
curate data bearing on these problems. This calls for 
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greatly extended facilities for social research. We rec- 
ommend that the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America expand its Department of Research and 
Education. Such a department would continue to take 
advantage of other research agencies, governmental and 
private. 

“Appreciating the value of this Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life, and conscious of the continu- 


ing importance of the critical problems involved, we rec- | 


ommend that the Federal Council of Churches take proper 
steps to assure the continuance of studies in this field.” 

The Federal Council has already taken steps to imple- 
ment the second of these recommendations by creating a 
Department of the Church and Economic Life which 
supersedes the Industrial Division of the Department of 
Christian Social Relations. 

The first recommendation, which is of the utmost im- 
portance to this Department, will presumably have early 
consideration by the Executive Committee. It is recog- 
nized that the Protestant churches have made very inade- 
quate provision for research. The Federal Council and 
the International Council of Religious Education have 
undertaken for several years to promote joint effort in 
this field. The pathetic fact is that, while money is avail- 
able for vigorous program activities of many kinds, the 
resources for sustained painstaking effort in gathering, 
analyzing and interpreting data are very limited. In a 
memorandum presented to the General Committee of this 
Department a few months ago the editor of this Service, 
as executive secretary of the Department, sketched a pro- 
gram of study for which plans should be made in con- 
nection with the proposed merger of the several inter- 
church councils. He enumerated the following: 


“1. Continuous study, analysis, and reporting of re- 
ligious statistics, including church membership, Sunday, 
weekday and vacation schools, church finance, relevant 
population statistics, analysis of church membership by 
occupation, and the like. 


“2. Development of the present field research program 
on a scale adequate to growing effective demand. This 
is a two-way process, involving interrelationship of re- 
search and administrative procedures. 

“3. Systematic study of Christian cooperation at all 
levels with a view to establishing normative procedures. 

“4, Adequate, competent assistance to church boards 
and church councils in specialized studies and surveys 
calling for the application of more or less standardized 
techniques. 

“5. A library service to employed personnel of the va- 
rious constituent agencies, and a generally available biblio- 
graphic service. 

“6. Basic studies in the sociology of religion ; Christian 
ethics as related to social problems; Christian edttcation 
and the recruiting and training of ministerial and lay 
leadership. Some such studies would fall properly within 
the province of the Research Department here envisaged; 
some it would be its function to instigate; all would call 
for suitable reporting and interpretation.” 

The Pittsburgh Conference also recommended “that the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
conduct and publish a study summarizing the present 
practices and policies of churches in matters of employ- 
ment, investment, and other economic activities and to 
develop criteria for the guidance of churches in this field.” 

This recommendation is covered in the plan of the cur- 
rent study series on Christianity and the Economic Or- 
der, one unit of which is to be devoted to this general 
subject. 
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